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A PERIOD OF PERIL. 
e ——$——— 

Ir is thirteen years since we, as a people, joined 
together in celebrating the centennial of American 
independence, and yet, as a matter of fact, this year 
more appropriately marks the inauguration of our in- 
dependence, than the year which was selected to mark 
that auspicious event. 

The thirteen years between 1776 and 1789 were 
years of trial; years of doubt and danger, in which 
the actors, themselves, in the great drama then being 
enacted, had no conception of the importance of the 
parts which they were playing, nor forecast of the 
issue of the plot. When the boom of cannon ceased, 
and the smoke of battle lifted from the scene, the 
people of the thirteen colonies found themselves fac- 
ing difficulties and dangers which they had not hither- 
to considered. They were distinct and independent 
communities, with conflicting aims and interests, and 
each withal jealous of its respective rights; hence 
the suggestion of a national republic to which these 
rights would, in a measure be subordinate, could only 
be received by many with disfavor. 

A republic! men exclaimed. Such a scheme is 
impracticable. The country is too large and the 
means of communication between the colonies too 
difficult for such a government to maintain itself. 

It was a period of peril, and the few wise men, 
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who comprehended the gravity of the situation, re- 
garded it with deepest -solicitude. 

Hitherto the thirteen colonies had been acting 
under a temporary confederation to resist the aggres- 
sions of England, and having achieved mbdre than 
they had dreamed of when they unitedly entered into 
the conflict, they were not in the best mood to make 
the sacrifices necessary to form a republic, in which 
their individuality would in a measure be lost; hence 
a resolution not to set over themselves a government 
to which they would be obliged to render obedience 
was widely prevalent. 

At this time, it may be truthfully said, that the 
kind of government most popular with the people, 
was the one under which they had achieved indepen- 
dence, which was a congress composed of representa- 
tives from the various colonies. 

Yet this form of government had proved itself in 
many important particulars, to be wholly inadequate 
to perform the onerous duties devolving upon it, since 
it possessed no power to enforce its will. At the out- 
set, when it convened in a dangerous emergency, its 
action was prompt and effectual; but the first effort 
made to perfect it by defining its powers, revealed its 
inherent weakness, and a few of the wiser statesmen 
of the period realized, that such a government was 
powerless to maintain authority for any considerable 
time over the confederated colonies, which, it was plain 
to see, were held together by bonds of temporary self- 
interest, which were at any moment liable to part 
asunder. 
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It is interesting to study the evolution of ideas, 
which out of the chaos of jarring elements united in 
forming that unique governmental system, which has 
for a century proved itself to be the best which the 
world has yet witnessed. 

The first important scheme towards changing the 
unstable form of government, under the guidance of 
which the colonies were drifting into confusion, was 
formulated by Peletiah Webster, whose work, “A 
Dissertation on the Political Union and Constitution 
of the Thirteen United States of North America,” 
was published in 1783. In this scheme, Webster pro- 
posed to divide the representatives of the states into 
two houses, and to establish a Federal court, with 
powers somewhat similar to those exercised by our 
present United States court. His plan also em- 
braced public departments with their respective heads. 

But this scheme of Webster met with a cold re- 
ception, and was generally regarded as Utopian, al- 
though we now see that it contained the germ of the 
system ultimately adopted. For a time it seemed as 
though out of the chaos of conflicting theories, no ac- 
ceptable plan could be evolved; when, two years after 
the promulgation of Peletiah Webster’s plan, Noah 
Webster, the subsequent author of the dictionary, 
' which bears his name, published his views in a 
pamphlet entitled “Sketches of American Policy.” 

The central idea of Noah Webster, and one of 
great practical importance, was that, for the welfare as 
well as for the safety of the states, a new system of 
government should be established, whzch should act 
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not on the states as such; but directly upon individuals, 
and that Congress should be endowed with plenary 
power to make its laws effectual. Thus was struck 
the keynote of nationality, which continued to vibate 
above the discords of partisan strife until it obtained 
recognition. 

Yet the idea of Webster was not generally fa- 
vored; nor should this seem strange to anyone, who 
has observed the uncertain character of public senti- 
ment upon important questions; for diversity of 
opinion is not confined to the speculative fields of 
philosophy and metaphysics, but finds in the arena of 
practical affairs an equally congenial range, and ques- 
tions, which should find their solution in the common 
experience of the race, are kept in agitation with a 
never tiring zeal. Discouraging indeed was the out- 
look for the establishment of a national government, 
and Congress, apparently realizing this, largely occu- 
pied itself with the necessities of the hour; especially 
with questions of raising money to pay the public 
indebtedness, and to defray the expense of govern- 
ment. In vain it appealed to the states for pecuniary 
relief; indeed, its appeals became so frequent and so 
piteous, that it earned for itself, the contemptible title 
of a government of supplication. Foreign powers 
cared not to make treaties with a government power- 
less to execute them; hence the commerce of the 
states was at the mercy of lawless adventurers. To 
some minds emancipation from the somewhat severe 
rule of the mother country began to seem as not an 
unmixed blessing. Even Washington himself de- 
clared the condition of affairs no better than anarchy. 
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In 1785, Massachusetts attempted to inaugurate 
measures to regulate commerce, which had fallen 
into such wretched condition, and Congress was 
aroused to the necessity of action. James Munroe 
took the lead at this moment, and prepared a bill pro- 
viding for the regulation of commerce by the Confed- 
erate Congress; but no sooner was this bill presented, 
than a representative from Virginia killed it by an 
argument based upon the proposition that such a 
measure was a blow at liberty. The legislature of 
Massachusetts, at this juncture, passed a resolution, 
which was sent to the Confederate Congress, asking 
for a convention to revise the Articles of Confeder- 
ation relative to commerce; but without any result. 

Foreign powers, beholding the helplessness of 
the Confederate government, became arrogant. Spain 
was far from friendly, and even France could not con- 
ceal her chagrin at being unable to reap the benefits, 
which she had expected from the rupture between the 
Colonies and the mother country. England, with 
bull-dog aggressiveness, cut off the commerce, which 
America had enjoyed with the West Indies, and 
peremptorily refused to allow American goods to be 
carried thither except in British bottoms. The future 
of America grew darker month by month. 

For some time the Confederate Congress, pressed 
for money, had been trying to induce the states to 
allow it to place a duty upon imports for its support ; 
but New York, which levied an import duty of its 
own upon merchandise coming into the state from 
any quarter, objected, as it would interfere with her 
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revenue. Fortunately, as it turned out, a question 
soon arose between Maryland and Virginia about the 
navigation of the Potomac, and this question opened 
the whole subject of commercial reciprocity between 
the states; and fortunately again, the leadership in the 
discussion fell to James Madison, who entertained 
broad and liberal views upon the subject. 

The result was, that Virginia invited a confer- 
ence of the states upon the subject. Strange to say 
the states, which apparently had the most at stake in 
this conference, failed to send representatives to the 
convention, and all that could be done, was for those 
present to report to Congress, and ask for the calling 
of a general convention to meet at Philadelphia in the 
ensuing May, 1787. 

With singular perversity Massachusetts opposed 
the convention. Events, however, were occurring 
within her borders, which could but change her views. 
A spirit of discontent, fostered by the hard conditions 
which surrounded the people, was growing apace. 
Tramps and vagabonds infested not only the more 
populous towns, but overran the rural hamlets, making 
noisome with their presence the secluded country 
lane, as well as the fashionable. city thoroughfare. 
Men once prosperous, but reduced to bankruptcy by 
the disorganized condition of affairs, helped to swell 
the hosts of pauperism which filled the jails to reple- 
tion. A cry was raised against the extravagance of 
the salary paid to the governor; the Legislature was 
declared to be aristocratic; the taxes oppressive, and 
an unlimited issue of fiat paper money was demanded 
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as a measure of relief. At this juncture, a leader 
appeared upon the scene in the person of an old Rev- 
olutionary soldier, Daniel Shay by name, who gather- 
ing a mob of malcontents, béSieged the courts at 
Worcester and Springfield. A force was put into the 
field by the Massachusetts government, and the 
rebellion was soon crushed. 

This event had taught Massachusetts a lesson, 
and she no longer hesitated to send her representa- 
tives to the convention, which was to consider meas- 
ures for the common welfare. New York and Rhode 
Island held out; but, at last, the former urged by 
that able statesman Alexander Hamilton, reluctantly 
consented to join in the convention, and accordingly 
appointed her representatives to attend it. 

Rhode Island sullenly refused to take part in the 
convention, and regarded its proceedings with dis- 
satisfaction. 

It was on the fourteenth of May, 1787, that the 
convention to formulate a new plan of government 
for the thirteen states assembled at Philadelphia; 
though some of the New England delegations were 
tardy in making their appearance to answer the roll- 
call. 

As we glance at the array of names, which formed 
this historic and immortal group of distinguished 
men assembled in the City of Brotherly Love, on 
this memorable occasion,* we are awe-struck at what 
seems like a special interposition of Providence, in 
bringing together at this critical period so many 
men competent to deal wisely with the difficult ques- 
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tions, which were to be presented to them. There 
was the grave and stately Washington; the blunt 
and honest Franklin; jthe urbane and courtly Morris; 
the skillful and judicious Madison; the keen and 
witty Randolph; the polished and persistent Hamil- 
ton; the zealous and unyielding King; with many 
others equally efficient, if less active in debate. Such 
were the men to whom the destinies of a nation were 
intrusted in this period of peril; men whom we know 
to have been equal to the trust imposed upon them. 

The convention soon divided into two parties, 
each drawn together by a distinctive idea, that 
attracted to itself congenial minds. One of these 
parties contended for a perpetuation of the Confeder- 
ate Congress with somewhat enlarged powers. The 
other for a national government with national powers; 
in other words, one was sectional; the other national. 
These ideas which came into opposition a century 
ago, have continued in conflict to our own time; but . 
fortunately for the common weal, the national idea 
has proved the stronger. 

Hitherto the Confederate Congress had been but 
a government in name. Its members by no means 
held the same relations to the colonies, which they 
represented; nor were the same powers delegated to 
them; indeed, it had ever found the authority of each’ 
colony within its own borders supreme. It was now 
proposed that instead of thé several states delegat- 
ing through their legislatures certain powers, the 
sovereign people of these states should withdraw from 
_ their state governments such powers as were deemed 
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essential, and bestow them upon the national govern- 
ment. 

But what should be the sogurce and basis of rep- 
resentation? Should the representatives to these 
two houses be chosen directly by the people, and 
should the representation be proportionate; or should 
they be chosen by the state legislatures and represent 
the states equally? 

These were questions to excite conflict among 
the people of every state. 

Naturally the national party contended for pop- 
ular elections, and for a proportionate representation, 
while the state rights party contended for legislative 
appointments, and an equal state representation. It 
was a moment of extreme danger, and for a while it 
looked as though the fragile union, which then existed, 
would be shattered in the contest, and America be- 
come the theater in which a number of petty govern- 
ments might play the role of sovereignty with all its 
~ attendant perils. This was the outlook when a com- 
promise providentially became possible. 

The statesmen of both parties desired to protect 
the states from. usurpation by the general government, 
and the national party saw in the plan of their state 
rights opponents, a way to do this; hence it was 
agreed to adopt the plans of both parties; by which 
measure, the members of one house would be chosen 
by the state legislatures on the basis of equal repre- 
sentation, and the members of the other house by the 
people, upon the basis of proportionate representation. 

It was a wonderful compromise between two ap- 
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parently irreconcilable principles of government, and 
we may well wonder at the wisdom, which the states- 
men of the time displayed, in framing them together 
to so perfectly subservé the purposes, which they had 
in view. 

The question of the basis of representation for the 
popular branch of the two houses, was now brought 
into the arena, and proved one of great difficulty. 
Should representation be based upon the number of 
free people in the several states, or upon all, free and 
bond? 

The slave-holding states would not submit to 
representation based only upon their free inhabitants, 
and the non slave-holding states objected to having 
slaves made subjects of proportionate representation. 
c\nother conflict ensued, which was also finally settled 
by counting all free inhabitants, and three-fifths of all 
others, excluding Indians. On many points there was 
a commendable unanimity of opinion. The framers 
of the new Articles of Union, which subsequently 
. became in an amended form the constitution of the 
United States, had realized how impotent the Federal 
Congress had been, and they were in a mood to make 
the new government a strong one, worthy to take 
rank among the governments of the world; hence 
they agreed, that it should not only possess the 
powers delegated to the Confederate Congress, but 
should be supreme in all cases in which the state 
legislature might conflict with the national authority, 
and might even nullify state laws not in harmony 
with the Articles of Union, or conflicting with treaties 
made under constitutional authority. 
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Having agreed upon the functions and powers of 
the legislative branch of the government, the exec- 
utive branch next came under consideration; and here 
theories found an ample field in which to display 
themselves. 

Should the executive power be vested in several 
individuals or in a single person? Some would have 
it trinal, and ingeniously argued for this idea; while 
others argued as ingeniously, and as the event proved 
with greater force, for a single executive head. 

An important question arose respecting the 
method of electing this branch of the government. 
Should it be elected directly by the people, or by the 
legislative branch; and should it have the power to - 
veto the acts of this branch? Scribblers had a broad 
field in the discussion of this subject in which to air 
their opinions, and much ink was wasted in the past- 
time; and finally it was agreed to have but one 
person to wield executive power, that he should be 
chosen by the legislative branch of the government 
to hold office for the period of seven years, and be 
ineligible to a second term of office. 

Having settled the questions relating to the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the proposed govern- 
ment, the judicial branch was considered; and this 
involved one of the prime motives for forming a new 
government, which was to create the means by which 
the national government could enforce its authority 
without a resort to physical force. The authority of 
the government being made supreme, it could be 
applied most effectually through the medium of a 
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judiciary directly upon individuals. To the judicial 
branch various powers were to be given. It was to 
exercise jurisdiction in the collection of national rev- 
enues; impeachments of national officers, and ques- 
tions involving the national peace. The judges were 
to be chosen by the senate or the upper house of 
congress, and to hold office for life unless removed 
for misbehavior. This is a brief and imperfect out- 
line of the Articles of Union, which were subse- 
quently wrought into the form of the constitution by 
the committee of five to whom they were referred, 
and under whose skillful hands they were improved. 

Of course various interesting questions, impossi- 
ble even to touch upon in the brief time at command, 
were discussed, pro and con; but finally the work was 
accomplished, and the constitution ready for the sig- 
natures of the weary members of the convention. 
To some it was so unsatisfactory, that they would not 
have signed it, had they not feared that by withhold- 
ing their signatures, a disruption of the Union would 
take place. Such an event, they believed, would be 
followed by a reign of terror, the end of which could 
not be foreseen. 

Two of the delegates from New York withdrew 
from the convention at an early day, leaving but one 
representative from that state, Alexander Hamilton, 
who manfully battled for the constitution, and affixed 
to it his signature; though it would seem with grave 
misgivings with respect to its final adoption by the 
people; since he declared, that he regarded such a 
consumation as a prodigy, to the completion of which 
he looked forward with trembling anxiety. 
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Four others did not sign it; namely, one from 
Maryland, two from Virginia and one from Massa- 
chusetts. The Constitution was now before the pub- 
lic, and was not only to be subject to the criticisms of 
the people, but to run the gauntlet of the legislatures 
of the several states. It hardly looked as though it 
would reach the goal of adoption; indeed, many of 
its friends were not at all sanguine in this regard. It 
was printed in all the papers of the country, and was 
eagerly scanned by old and young, as eagerly per- 
haps, as the news of the battle of Gettysburg was 
scanned during that other critical period in our history. 

It was praised and denounced freely. In the 
barroom of the country tavern, it was pulled to pieces 
over the mug of flip and egg nogg without mercy. 
The loungers in the village grocery discussed its 
various parts in clouds of smoke, and passed opin- 
ions upon them, favorable or otherwise, at pleasure. 
Never before was a document so discussed, and the 
effect of this discussion educationally upon the peo- 
ple, must have been important. Finally the state 
legislatures took the constitution in hand. 

Delaware won the honor of being the first to 
adopt it. She was promptly followed by Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Georgia and Connecticut. In 
Massachusetts it encountered bitter opposition; but 
its friends struggled manfully to procure its adoption. 
In this they succeeded more by good policy than by 
arguments, though most able arguments were made 
in its behalf. In the legislature of New Hampshire, 
there was a majority at first against its adoption; 
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but the influence of the example of Massachusetts 
turned the scale in its favor, and New Hampshire 
became the seventh to adopt it. In the other states, 
the conflict between the friends and foes of the con- 
stitution was sharp; but by the end of July, 1788, all 
but two states had adopted it. These two states were 
North Carolina and Rhode Island. The former held 
out until November 21, 1789; and the latter until 
May 29, 1790, when they also fell into line. The 
bitter persistence with which Rhode Island opposed 
the formation of the constitution, undoubtedly reacted 
in its favor ; but the representatives of that state only 
voiced the sentiments of their constituents, which 
cannot be said of the representatives of some of the 
other states; indeed, had the constitution been sub- 
mitted to a popular vote, it is not probable that it 
would have been adopted. 

So sacred has this remarkable instrument, the 
constitution of the United States, become, that it is 
difficult for us, at this time, to realize how it could 
have met with so much opposition from men of the 
character and intelligence, which many of its most 
active opponents possessed ; but we must consider 
that the vision of the best and wisest may be clouded 
by prejudice or affected by surrounding conditions. 

These men were dealing with untried problems, 
and experience prompted them to caution in taking a 
step which might endanger their liberties. The 
future of their country, pregnant with mighty events, 
was hidden from their vision. To us that future has, 
in a measure, been revealed, and we can but regard 
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it with admiration and awe. When the United States 
declared their independence of the mother country, 
they possessed a population not more than double 
that of the present population of New York or Phila- 
delphia. Since that period they have increased in 
population more than twenty-fold. They then pos- 
sessed less than one tenth of their present area; the 
remainder being held by France, Spain, Russia and 
Mexico. The titles of all these, except the title of 
Mexico, to any portion of the North American conti- 
nent have been extinguished, and to-day the entire conti- 
nent, except the comparatively small portion held by 
Mexico, is in the possession of the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
a race whose influence in the near future will control 
the world. This race is animated by ideas, which make 
it invincible, and chief of these are the ideas of civil 
liberty and the universal brotherhood of man, the 
latter of which is the underlying principle of Chris- 
tianity. As these ideas have proved to be the germs 
of all true progress in the past, this race which is their 
exponent, must exercise a controlling influence upon 
the world’s future. 

Two centuries ago this race numbered but about 
five millions; to-day it numbers more than one hun- 
dred millions, and is increasing with a remarkable 
rapidity. Yet its power is not in numbers, but in its 
indomitable spirit; for although it comprises but a 
fifteenth of the world’s population, it rules one-third 
of the globe and about that proportion of its inhab- . 
_itants. 

What relation to this wonderful race do the people 
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of the United States sustain? Let us for a moment 
consider. We possess a territory capable of sustaining, 
if populated no more densly than Great Britain, nearly 
one and a quarter billion, or twenty times our present 
population. Should our growth in population be as 
great for the next century as in the past, we should pos- 
sess, when the second centennial of the inauguration 
of Washington is celebrated, a nation of about seven 
hundred and fifty millions of souls. With these 
figures before our eyes, we are indeed warranted in 
believing that the United States is destined to be the 
center of Anglo-Saxon influence; that beneficent in- 
fluence, which will inspire men of every race the 
world over, to make the best and highest use of all 
their powers, not only for the individual, but for the 
common weal. 

What a future, then, is before this people, this 
chosen people, upon whom the Almighty has bestowed 
a domain grander and richer than has been bestowed 
upon any other people, and to whom has been in- 
trusted the ark of Christian civilization, that it may 
lead in that glorious work, the establishment of God’s 
kingdom upon the earth. 

Of this land the poet has well written,— 

Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off ; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s, strength ? 

Or curb his swiftness in the forward race? 


